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Dog Laws. 

Legislation against dogs has been running 
amuck throughout the country, says the New 
York Herald. Little effort has been made to 
come to the aid of “‘man’s best friend’’ except 
by the members of the Dog Lovers’ Protective 
Association, which is a nation wide institution. 
The professional reformers who from time to 
time enact all sorts of queer laws for one reason 
or another, principally to keep their wallets fat, 
have been very busy against the dog and unless 
those who love their pets arise en masse and stir 
up agitation that will kill the vicious measures 
that are becoming epidemic in the different states 
it will not be long before the dog will be a thing 
of the past. 

In New York State, according to the Wicks 
bill, the dog is not recognized as personal prop- 
erty. If you have a little pet that weighs a 
pound or so, one that could not bite his own tail 
enough to hurt it, if he wanders away from his 
own fireside he may be shot with a cannon or any 
other handy implement of destruction. 

This gives an opening to any neighbor who has 
a grudge to get rid of something that may be the 
best beloved of some child or possibly a good 
watchdog that protects some woman from in- 
truders when she is alone. There is no redress. 
The dog is an outlaw, in the eyes of the law in 
this state. 

Out in Iowa they have a curfew law which 
states that the dog must be tied up between sun- 
set and sunrise. That makes it -easy for the 
prowling marauder. Why should a_ burglar 
bother about a dog that is fastened to his kennel? 
This is just one of the offshoots of the New York 
bill. . The Empire State sets the pace and most 
of the other communities follow in the footsteps 
made for them. 

The Wicks bill is bad enough as a state meas- 
ure, but the municipal ordinance in New York 
city is not only as bad, but it is silly. When Dr. 
Goldwater was head of the Board of Health he 
decreed that all dogs should be not only kept on 
a leash, but that they should be muzzled in addi- 


tion. The Dog Lovers’ Protective Association 
appealed to him in behalf of the little toy dog 
and he made an exception in the case of the little 
house pets. A Pekingese or a toy spaniel has not 
enough nose or foreface to fasten any sort of a 
muzzle on, and the only thing to do to comply 
with the law is to put their little heads in some 
sort of a bird cage contrivance. 

“The Dog Lovers’ Protective Association,” 
says James Gardner Rossman, who is the head 
of this association, “is going to make a fight all 
over the country and there is going to be-no call 
of quits ”’ 


Soldiers’ Dogs. 

This subject is again to the fore, for a ship 
recently came in with a regimental canine pet on 
board and according to law it must go into 
quarantine, which costs £4. No one seemed to 
want to pay so much money till a lady, hearing 
the dog was to be destroyed, arranged matters 
with the R. 8S. P. C. A. People seem to require a 
great deal of reminding what to do, for dogs arriv- 
ing from abroad. 

The following is from the Animal World, 
London: 

One reads in the press from time to time 
stories of deserted dogs attaching themselves to 
soldiers of the Allies and being adopted as 
individual or regimental pets. | 

The ultimate fate of such animals, must 
strongly exercise the minds of those who appre- 
ciate the unlooked-for contingencies of warfare; 
the sudden advances and retreats, the breathless 
transport hither and thither at the decree of 
headquarters, the possible change of ownership, 
which makes the lot of pets at the front, to say 
the least of it, precarious. | 

Consider the case of a soldier who, touched by 
the forlorn appearance of some stray, has taken 
it under his care, sharing with it his food and his 
bed in the trenches. ‘Should this man be killed, 
what is to become of his pet? Possibly it may 
be adopted by a comrade. Should its master be 
wounded, a comrade may again come to the 
rescue; at all events it is improbable that the 
dog would be permitted to accompany its master: 
to the field or base hospital. 

Again a soldier returning on short leave must 
find the disposal of his pet a:matter of diffi- 
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culty. The authorities will not allow it to 
travel with him to England, so the kind offices 
of a comrade are once more requisitioned. Yet 
again, should his master be invalided home for 
some considerable period, the fate of his pet pre- 
sents further difficulties. The quarantine regu- 
lations are very .stringent, and a dog brought 
into this country must be isolated at the owners’ 
cost for a period of four months. This cost at 
the lowest estimate amounts to nearly £4, a 
heavy item for a private soldier. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, and also 
the fact that in the desolated districts of Belgium 
and France, thousands of poor creatures have 
been necessarily abandoned by their owners, it 
will come as a relief to animal lovers to know 
that the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has taken active steps in the 
matter. , 

By arrangement with the authorities of the 
well equipped Dogs’ Home at Boulogne, it is 
now possible for soldiers to send their pets to 
this institution when required to part from their 
animals for various reasons. No charge is made. 
The dogs are boarded at the Society’s cost; and, 
further, should it be desired to send an animal 
to England, the necessary arrangements are 
made with the R. 8. P. C. A., which pays the 
travelling expenses, places the dog in quarantine 
in this country, and discharges in full the bill 
for its four months’ isolation..~—Romsey Adver- 
tiser. ' 


Veterinarians for the Field. 

It has been said repeatedly that the number 
of horses used in modern war-fare is far less than 
in the old style, but it is also true that still a 
considerable number are used by the fighting 
forces, in spite of the fact that motor trucks 
have taken the place to a large extent of horses 
for transportation purposes. 

- There are practically no cavalry in the modern 
army and motor vehicles have largely taken the 
place of horse-drawn ambulances and supply 
wagons, but still enough horses are in the field 
so that it is estimated that at least 1,000 veteri- 


‘Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, 
will receive any money for the benefit of soldiers’ dogs 
and forward it where every penny will be strictly used 
for the purpose intended. 


narians will be needed to accompany the Ameri- 
can army which goes to France. This estimate 
is based upon a calculation of the number needed 
for each thousand animals, so that it will be 
seen that horses are by no means yet eliminated 
from the fighting forces. 

This is an unfavorable situation, as the num- 
ber of veterinarians in the regular corps is not 
much more than an eighth of the estimated num- 
ber required, so that the remaining seven-eights 
must be secured from civil life. Then, too, the 
whole number of men of this profession in the 
country is so small that it will not be easy to 
obtain the total needed to care for the horses 
with the American army in France. It is not 
to be doubted, however, that the full number 
will be secured, as there has been as yet no fail- 
ure to find all the men required for any line of 
work, and it is not believed that any such failure 
will be noted so long as the ranks in any depart- 
ment are not decimated by the fortunes of war. 
There are more than enough veterinarians in 
the country to fill the quota required and they 
will not permit the horses to suffer uncared for 
or the needs of the army to be unsupplied in 
this particular.—Newport Daily News. 


New Bedford Animal Rescue League. 


We have just received the Sixth Annual Report. 
of the Animal Rescue League of New Bedford, 
Incorporated. During the year April, 1916, to 
April, 1917, this League received 605 dogs and. 
1,672 cats. The League’s great need is am 
automobile, and for two years they have been 
trying to raise $500 to devote to this purpose 
but so far have only succeeded in getting 
$190 toward the auto fund. If every one who 
reads this brief notice of an excellent work would 
send even fifty cents toward this fund it would 
encourage the officers of the society to hope that. 
before another year is completed this great need. 
may be filled. At present the agent has only a. 
motoreycle with a basket on the handle-bars in. 
which only cats or small dogs can be carried. 

In this Report the secretary, Miss Augusta. 
Thornton writes: 

“The electric cages continue to work perfectly, 
and all who see them in use agree that it is the 
most humane method of putting animals to 
death. A doctor in this city had an old dog and 
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an old cat, family pets, but both very old and 
both diseased, the dog having a growth in his 
throat so that he ate with difficulty, and the cat 
being partially paralyzed. The dog became 
worse and worse until the family decided it was 
cruel to keep him alive any longer, and after 
consultation decided to take him to the League. 
The doctor himself brought him and watched 
him put in the kennel-like box. Mr. Harrington 
(the agent) adjusted the metal collar, closed the 
door, and the dog dropped dead. The doctor 
could not express strongly enough his approval 
of such a painless death, and a few days later the 
old paralyzed cat went to cat heaven just as 
quickly and painlessly. All who love animals 
will be glad there is a League in New Bedford 
where well dogs and cats may be boarded, where 
sick, injured and unwanted ones may be put 
away without pain, where lost ones may meet 
again their masters, and where homeless ones 
may find good homes.’ 

The president of the New Bedford Animal 
Rescue League is Mrs. W. P. Covell, Miss 
Augusta Thornton is secretary, and Miss Susan 
A. Croacher, treasurer. Headquarters of the 
League are 36 Hillman Street, where they have a 
comfortable house and yard, owned, but heavily 
mortgaged. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


This letter was sent to all the Boston news- 

papers: 
September 29, 1917. 

Much is being said and written about depriv- 
ing ourselves of sugar, and white flour. The use 
of coal is being limited, and teachers and pupils 
have been shivering in cold damp schoolrooms. 
So far, I have seen nothing about saving ammuni- 
tion which is so much needed in our own armyand 
by our allies, and yet thousands of men and boys 
are now starting out on the annual slaughter of 
the innocents in the pursuit of a wholly unneces- 
sary and cruel “sport.” 

Shooting in the woods of Dedham and Need- 
ham and on the Charles River has begun. A 
week ago a flock of robins came to that neigh- 


borhood, and immediately followed a popping of 
guns. One robin was found dead in Jenny’s 
Lane near the Charles River with the mark of the 
shot on its neck. 

Three boys with a gun were seen onthe road 
between West Roxbury and Dedham on Satur- 
day, September 29. They were standing watch- 
ing a corn field, evidently intending to shoot — 
birds. 

Parents and school teachers have a serious 
responsibility in this matter, now that so many 
boys are licensed to shoot. The question is, 
how are they taking this responsibility? 

Shall we be asked to give up the necessities of 
life, and nothing be done to stop or even to limit 
this worse than waste of material more necessary 
for war purposes than sugar, white flour and coal? 
Why not stop useless hunting for “‘sport”’ at least 
till after the war? 

ANNA HARRIS SMITH 
(Mrs. HUNTINGTON SMITH), 
President. 


A New Cat Book. 

There are very few books written on the cat, 
therefore a little book published by G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, London, 
W. C. (price one shilling), and written by Jessey 
Wade, editor of The Little Animals’ Friend is 
particularly welcome. The chapters treat of 
“The kind of folk they are’—‘‘Some of the 
things they need’’—‘‘How to feed them”— 
‘“‘Play and exercise’””—‘‘The care of the coat”— 
‘“‘ Ailments and simple remedies’’—‘‘ The chloro- 
form lethal box.”? The book is practical, useful 
to all who keep cats, and the style in which it is 
written is most pleasing. In the introductory 
chapter Miss Wade says: | 

‘““A young cat can, to a certain extent, un- 
doubtedly be trained or guided into ways that 
seem good to her owners, but it should be re- 
membered that it is contrary to her nature to 
be pliable, or even obedient. She is self-cen- 
tered and supremely independent; her ancestors 
were worshipped in the days of long ago, we are 
told, in ancient Egypt, and had places of honor 
in the temples. Should we then be so surprised 
to find traces of her lineage in her somewhat 
haughty bearing, her aloofness, and her love of 
admiration today? Should we not be less inter- 
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fering? And might we not with advantage cul- 
tivate a little more respect towards these myste- 
rious folk who condescend to share our homes? 

“At any rate it is one of her characteristics to 
be fastidiously clean, and we have read some- 
where that ‘a cat is never vulgar.’ She may be 
slow or deliberate, but generally she is all the 
while quietly taking in and observing things that 
concern her. She likes to investigate any new 
objects which invade her daily life, and she 
revels in the sense of smell, as anyone may dis- 
cover by offering various naturally scented 
things, as flowers, leaves, etc., or by noticing 
how she will go to an open window and sniff the 
air. 

“In the sympathetic study of cats as creatures 
worthy of study, you are on an unending voyage 
of discovery, and that is but part of its charm. 
Wider vistas continually open out to make you 
realize that there is somewhere about them, 
something deeper and more lasting than the 
graceful forms your hand caresses. That some- 
thing is the eternal mystery which urges us on to 
probe deeper, and which also binds us all together. 

‘““Have I unduly flattered this little friend as 
a race, whatever she may be by rare exception? 

“Tf some of my readers think I have, then I 
must appeal to her true lovers to defend me, for 
she is still the goddess in many a home and the 
joy of many an otherwise lonely heart, and it can 
only be by her own inherent charm that she 
holds this sway.”’ 


Cinemas and Animals. 

The following letter has been sent to the chair- 
man of the Commission in London now sitting 
to consider the subject of cinematographs: 

To THE REv. JAMES MARCHANT, 
National Council of Public Morals. 

Dear Srr: I am writing by the request of 
the above committee to express the hope that 
in the inquiries of your Commission with regard 
to the moral effects of moving pictures, some 
special consideration may be given to the use and 
treatment of animals in the production and 
presentation of these films. 

We are the more impelled to this as in the 
report recently issued by the Board of Film 
Censors, by whom five hundred films were con- 
demned, the question of cruelty to animals was 


not even mentioned, though as many as fifteen 
other reasons were given for the rejection of the 
films. 

I may perhaps instance a few cases which are 
only typical of numerous others which have 
been witnessed: 

1. The well-known case in America of throwing 
a living horse from a cliff fifty feet high with a 
dummy rider on his back, to make a sensational 
picture. | | 

2. A film of a kid tethered to a stake, showing 
its terror and hopeless struggle to get away on 
the approach of a panther. 

3. A cartload of animals—dogs, cats, ete.— 
thrown from a cart into a machine, and emerg- 
ing at the other end in the form of sausages. 

4. A film at present to be seen, in which a 
monkey is thrown down a chimney and comes 
out below in a room. 

5. One now showing of the harpooning of a 
manatee and the desperate fight between it 
and the sailors, which is suggestive of intense 
pain. 

6. In the same exhibition, a picture of the 
capturing of turtles, in which their feet are 
pierced with a sharp instrument, and they are 
then tied together and are hoisted on board 
ship, to lie like this throughout the voyage. 

We are aware that in some cases the films 
are “‘faked,’”’ but this certainly does not apply 
to many very objectional ones, and even where 
they are the result of trick photography, the 
demoralizing result on the audience is very much 
the same as if they were genuine representations. 

We feel sure that you will agree with our 
committee that to treat the sufferings of animals 
as a suitable subject for sensational amusement 
can have nothing but a bad effect on the morals 
of the spectators, especially of young men and 
boys, and would be likely to incite them to similar 
acts. 

We hope that the day may come when all 
representations suggestive of callousness to 
animal suffering will be prohibited, just as actual 
cruelty is being increasingly forbidden by our 
laws, and my committee will feel very grateful 
for any countenance and support your Commis- 
sion may see its way to give to this view. 

I am, dear sir, Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST BELL. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 
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A Town Meeting. 


Almost everybody in the prosperous little 
town of Pleasantville kept a dog, so no one 
thought it strange at any time to see half a 
dozen dogs chasing each other along the streets 
or across the common; but if any one had hap- 
pened to walk past the field back of Farmer Con- 
way’s barn one afternoon in September he might 
have wondered how it happened that so many 
dogs were in that field at one time, and why they 
were sitting or lying down so quietly instead of 
running about as they usually did. 

Sitting on a bench against the barn was 
Farmer Conway himself, cleaning a harness; he 
understood dog language and was listening with 
much interest to what the dogs were saying. He 
soon found that the dogs were holding a special 
meeting, for his own dog, Judge, sat up on his 
hind legs and began to speak. 

‘“T have just heard a very painful story,” said 
Judge, ‘‘that I fear is true. Some men who dis- 


like dogs and do not know how useful and val- 


uable we are have been getting bills passed in the 
state of New York which will make a great deal 
of trouble for dogs.”’ . 

“You can’t tell me anything about bills,” 
spoke up a thin, hungry-looking mongrel who was 
lying on the grass a little way off from the other 
dogs, ‘I ate a chicken in a hurry because my 
family had forgotten to feed me for two days 
and the chicken’s bill got lodged in my throat. 
I coughed and choked until a kind neighbor, a 
woman who sometimes feeds me, caught hold 
of me and —’’ 

“You are interrupting the meeting,” said 
Judge. ‘‘The bill I am talking about is not a 
hen’s bill, or a chicken’s bill, but all the same you 
had no right to kill a chicken and you deserved 
what you got.” 

“No right to killa chicken? It is easy enough 
for you to talk! If I had a good home like yours 
and a master who always saw that I had break- 
fast and supper every day, so that I didn’t have 
to run around trying to pick up anything I can 
find to keep me from starving, I wouldn’t kill 
chickens, either. I don’t hke raw chickens. 
I like cooked meat and a good bone, but nobody 
cares what I like at my house, yet they expect me 
to be a good watchdog, and a good ratter, and do 
everything for them. I tell you I feel so hurt 
and neglected that I think I shall run away and 
try to find a better home.” 


Farmer Conway looked with pity at the poor 
dog and muttered to himself,’‘‘I’ll see that your 
owner feeds you, or I’ll know the reason why!” 
Some of the dogs growled a word of sympathy, 
but Judge said, ‘‘ We are quite off the track again 
talking about bills. The bill I mean is a law 
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that obliges owners of dogs to treat their dogs 
in ways they don’t like. For example, one of 
these cruel laws is that all dogs must be either 
shut up somewhere or muzzled.” 

A general groan went up from all the dogs 
present. 

“What should they muzzle me for?” asked a 
little Maltese terrier. ‘‘I never bit any one in 
my life, and I should hate to have my nose 
fastened up when I run out on the sidewalk with 
my dear Missie. I love to smell the grass, and 
eat a little of it, and dig holes under bushes and 
cover them up with my nose. I never heard of 
anything so cruel and so silly as muzzling little 
dogs like me!”’ 

“No dog likes to be muzzled, whether he is 
big or little,” said a handsome St. Bernard who 
was lying in the shade. “I am so hot in summer 
I have to open my mouth pretty wide to get my 
breath. I never bite, and no one ever seemed at 
all afraid of me until the last two or three years 
when these men who hate dogs and are great 
cowards began to send all sorts of stories to the 
newspapers to stir up people against dogs and to 
make them think that every dog they see running 
along the street panting is going mad. I’ve 
heard my family talking about it and they say it 
is a wicked shame to try to frighten people this 
way, and it is making it pretty hard for us dogs, 
too.” | 

“Tt is just as hard for us cats,” said a voice in a 
tree close by. All the dogs started. Max, a 


white setter, ran to the foot of the tree and 
looked up and began to bark. The cat sat very 
comfortably on a large limb of the tree and 
looked down at Max with a grin. ‘“‘Oh, you go 
away and lie down again, Mr. Max. I’ve given 
you many a good run and you need it, for you are 
erowing too fat.” 

‘Order! Order!” called out a Scotch terrier. 
“That cat is old Tom, my particular friend. 
We were brought up together and he came here 
with me. Heis under my protection. Proceed, 
Mr. Judge, with the meeting.” 

“T must first say to Mr. Max,” said Judge 
sternly “that I do not approve of chasing cats. 
A dog that has a good and kind owner will not 
get him into trouble by chasing cats, or hens, or 
sheep. In fact, I understand that one reason 
why so much talk is being made about dogs 
is because some farmers complained that dogs 
chased and killed their sheep.” 

A collie sitting a little distance from the other 
dogs barked sharply for attention. “Mr. Judge,” 


he said, ‘‘I have heard this before, and I wish 
there was some way of getting a report from 
every farmer who keeps sheep for I believe there 
are more dogs who watch and guard the sheep 
In my coun- 


than there are dogs who kill them. 
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try, which is Scotland, hundreds of farmers or 
shepherds keep collies or shepherd dogs to guard 


their sheep. I have had a flock of over a hundred 
sheep in my charge and I knew every sheep in 
my flock. My master said he couldn’t keep 
sheep without me.” 

Upon this a smart looking bull terrier spoke 
up: “I drive my master’s cows to pasture every 
morning and go after them every night. IJ never 
chased a hen or a sheep or a calf in my life.” 

“How about cats?” said the voice in the tree. 

“Cats! I have saved the life of a poor kitten 
that some boys threw in the water and were 
stoning to death. I chased the boys off and 
brought the kitten out of the water in my mouth 
and took her home with me. She lives at my 
house now.” 

‘“Don’t mention boys,”’ said an unhappy look- 
ing little dog coming out from a dark corner of 
the barn. ‘‘I think there can be no creature on 
earth as cruel as boys! If I should tell you all 
that I have suffered from boys I am sure your 
hearts would ache for me.” 

“You are quite right,” said Mr. Tom, again 
breaking into the conversation. ‘‘There is 
many a poor cat and kitten that has been tor- 
mented to death by boys, yet there are good and 
kind boys, too, and I think their number in- 
creases. I know several boys that will never let 
any one hurt or frighten a cat, and that will go 
out of their way to carry a poor starving or sick 
cat to a place of shelter.” 

“There are good boys and bad boys,’ said 
Judge, “and there are good dogs and bad dogs, 


but on the whole I really believe that dogs are 
much less trouble in the world than boys. There 
are places they call reform schools and other 
places they call prisons, and I am told that they 
are always full of boys and men who have done 
harm in the world, yet there is no bill that 
orders all boys and all men to be muzzled because 
some of them get drunk and swear and tell lies, 


or all kept shut up because some of them steal 


or burn down houses or kill their fellow creatures; 
so I cannot understand why all dogs should be 
muzzled, or chained up, or kept shut up because 
a few are doing harm.” 

“Hear! Hear!’ exclaimed all the dogs to- 
gether. 

“Of course,” Judge continued, ‘‘it all depends 
on the way boys and dogs are brought up. A 
dog can very easily be taught when he is young 
not to chase cats, or hens or sheep, but sometimes 
instead of teaching them not to do these wrong 
things their owners, particularly boys, set them 
on to chase anything that will run before them. 
Then the dog is blamed for what is his master’s 
fault. If a dog gets these bad habits and cannot 
be cured we cannot wonder that people want to 
have him muzzled or chained up, but why should 
you and I suffer when we never do such things?” 


‘‘GIvE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH.’’. 
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“JT would rather they would put me to death 
than keep me chained up,” said a rough-haired 
terrier. “Is there any misery greater than being 
kept from active exercise? How would a boy or 
a girl like to be tied up all day, or even kept shut 
up in the house? Not much! I heard my 
young master, who gives me fine runs in the 
morning and when he gets home from school, 
speak a piece once and he said in it,—‘Give me 
liberty or give me death.’ That’s just the way 
I feel.” 

‘“‘T get too much exercise,’’ said a thin, tired 
looking fox terrier. “‘My master rides a bicycle 
and he goes so fast I think some day I shall die 
by the roadside. Often I lose sight of him and 
then I am so frightened I think I have lost him 
entirely. I tell you there isn’t much fun fol- 
lowing a bicycle.”’ 


“What do you do it for then?’ asked Mr. 
Tom from the tree. ‘You would never find a 
cat that would do such a silly thing as that.” 

“He whistles for me,’’ answered the dog 
sadly, “and I think he wants my company, and I 
always hope he won’t go so fast. I can’t keep 
up now as well as I used to, it makes my heart 
beat so.” 

“Tt will kill you some day,” said a West High- 
land terrier, ‘‘and he won’t care—he’ll get an- 
other dog and run him to death, too. I know of 
three dogs that came to grief that way. One 
really did drop on the road. He was picked up 
but he died before they could get him home. 
Another one got lost and no one ever knew what 
became of him; and the third was hit and killed 
by an automobile when he was trying to keep 
up with the bicycle. Give it up, my poor friend, 


give it up! If your master doesn’t care enough 
about you to make you stay at home when he 
goes on his wheel or else go slowly enough to 
make it safe for you to follow, you had better 
give it up before it kills you.”’ 

“The bill doesn’t say anything about chasing 
bicycles,’ said a collie, “but it does forbid dogs 
running loose at night and this is a good thing. 
Every dog ought to have a comfortable place to 
sleep. He should be kept inside the house, if he 
is a little dog, and in a good warm barn if he is so 
big the family don’t want him in the house. 
Dogs are not like cats they don’t like to be run- 
ning about in the night, and they hate lonesome, 
cold dog houses.”’ 

‘‘“Now look here!” interrupted Tom, ‘‘a cat 
that is properly brought up generally prefers a 
nice bed in the house nights to being shut out of 
doors. I myself make it a rule to be in the 
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house every night. I have a basket to sleep 
in and I sleep very well unless a mouse happens to 
get in the house, then I always sit up and watch 
until I catch it. The unfortunate cats that are 
turned out of doors nights have a miserable 
time. They howl and fight and cry because they 
can’t sleep as they would if they had a warm, snug 
bed somewhere. Then they disturb the human 
animals who scold and throw things out their 
windows at them and blame the poor cats in- 
stead of-blaming the men or women who own 
them and who ought to keep them in the house. ”’ 

“Sometimes nobody owns them,”’ said Judge, 
thoughtfully. 

“Then somebody ought to take pity on them 
and find a place for them. They shouldn’t be 
left out in the cold to freeze and starve,” an- 
Sewerens LOM ss le wacmiliIne ca outuly aackiel 
people when I was a kitten and suffered dread- 
fully until a kind woman picked me up and car- 
ried me to the Animal Rescue League and the 
very next day I was taken to the best home a 
kitten ever had. Jam a fine big cat now, as you 
see, and catch all the rats and mice—”’ 

“Mr. Judge,” interrupted a quiet voice, “I 
do not wish to be rude, but I understood this 
meeting was for dogs only, and it seems to me 
Mr. Thomas Cat is taking a good deal of time. 
I wish to say that not enough has been said by 


the speakers of the great comfort we dogs are to 
our owners. My name is Beauty. I am called 
a very polite dog because I do not wait to be 
asked, but always offer my paw to every visitor 
who comes to our house, and I can assure you all 
our visitors love me. My mistress is not well. 
She has to stay in the house a great deal and I 
have often heard her say she did not know what 
she should do without me. I bring her her 
slippers, I shut the door if careless visitors leave 
it open, I go down to the kitchen and eall the 
maid and sometimes I carry a little basket of 
luncheon or a newspaper up to my dear mistress. 
She loves me and I love her, and I hereby declare 
that if a dog is of no use excepting to be always 
a loving, devoted companion he is of value in the 
world, much more value than many men and 
boys who are selfish and always making some- 
body’s heart ache.” 

“You are quite right,’ said a handsome fox 
terrier, arising from his bed on the grass. “We 
are not boastful of our good deeds as men are, 
but we know that dogs, just dogs, have saved 
many lives by rescuing human beings from fire, 
from drowning, and from robbers. We guard 


their property; we go on the battlefield with them 
sharing all the dangers of war and we help, 
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comfort and rescue from the battlefields wounded 
and dying men. We give to human beings our 
devotion, our love, our very life, willingly, and 
what do we get in return? From a few, we get 
good care and affection; but others chain us, 
muzzle us, kick, starve, and torment us, and 
shut us out in the bitter cold fastened to a dog 
house where we shiver and moan to ourselves 
all night; and now there are men who want to 
keep us fastened up all day! But, there are 
still worse things done to us—cruelties so terrible 
I cannot speak of them.’ The speaker turned 
away and sat down. All the dogs sighed and 
whined softly, and any one looking at Farmer 
Conway would have seen him hastily pulling a 
red pocket handkerchief out of his pocket and 
wiping hiseyes. Then Judge stood up again and 
said: “I thought you ought to know what you 
have to fear. Just now this seems to be a ter- 
rible world to live in. The evil spirits of selfish- 
ness, hate, injustice, and cruelty, seem to be 
everywhere and we who are so near to human 
beings, who live with them and sometimes love 
and sometimes fear them, have to suffer and 
share with them this sad condition of the world. 


But we must not lose our courage or our devo- 
tion, and we must do all we can to help bring 
about a happier condition when kindness will be 
the law that will rule the earth.” 

A little black spaniel who had been listening 
with big, round eyes to all that had been said 
came timidly forward and said: “I have got a 
beautiful home and a dear, kind mistress and I 
have heard her say over and over again that the 
greatest thing in the world is Love. Where 
there is love there can be no wars, no cruelty, 
no unkindness to any living creature. She says 
a dog’s heart is full of love. JI am sure mine is.”’ 

‘Then to sum up our meeting,” said Judge, 
“we protest against any law that muzzles us, 
keeps us confined for hours together, shoots us if 
we happen to run into any yard not our own 
when we are not meaning any harm, allows’*men 
to use our tender, sensitive bodies for what they 
call ‘experiments.’ We protest against our 
being shut out of railroad passenger cars and 
obliged to travel for hours shut into a baggage 
car with trunks and boxes banging all around us 
until we are frightened into fits. If we do not 
behave as well as children and babies do in the 
car our master or our mistress is travelling in, 
then it is time enough to turn us out into a bag- 
gage car, but to a sensitive dog, always being used 
to be with his owner, travel on trains is misery. 
I know of several dogs that have had a fit in a 
baggage car just through fright.” 

Again Tom, the cat, interrupted. ‘‘What do 
you think of refusing to let a nice clean little 
cat ride in the car with her mistress? A cat or a 
little dog can be carried in a basket and give 
no one the least trouble but these foolish people 
who dislike us have managed to get a law that 
makes it almost impossible to let a cat show its 
head in a passenger car and as for a parlor car— 
why if we were raging lions they wouldn’t be 
more afraid to let us into the car!”’ 

“We will live in hopes the day will come,” 
said Judge, ‘‘when this strange dislike and fear 
of man’s useful, faithful friend, the dog’— 
(“and the cat,’ interrupted Mr. Tom) ‘will 
pass by just as the fear of witches has gone by, 
and we shall all get what men call ‘a square deal,’ 
when they will feed us regularly, give us water to 
drink, keep us in the house nights, show us some 
affection, and if they do not want us see that we 
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are humanely killed. J am sure such is the sense 
of this meeting.’’ All the dogs barked loudly 
and upon the words, “The meeting is now ad- 
journed,”’ they scampered off to their homes; all 
but Judge himself, who, seeing his master sitting 
by the barn, went to him and wagging his tail and 
with a long sigh laid himself down at his feet. 
Mr. Conway laid his hand lovingly on Judge’s 
head. 

“You have done well, old fellow I couldn’t 
have conducted a meeting any better myself.”’ 

—ANNA Harris SMITH. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES | ~ 


This horse in the above picture was brought to 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in an am- 
bulance from a hospital in Boston where he had 


been treated for trouble with his foot. He re- 
covered to such an extent that after a few weeks 
he was able to walk without any pain or difficulty 
back to the city and at the advice of our veteri- 
nary doctor went to the Free Hospital on North- 
ampton Street carried on by Mr. Henry C. 
Merwin aided by the Animal Rescue League 
where he is having special treatment to finish the 
cure and is getting on very well. 


One of the latest arrivals at our Home of Rest 
for Horses in Dedham is a cab horse whose owner 


is laid up from the effects of a collision with an . 


auto truck. The truck ran into the cab and the 
shock threw the cab driver to the ground. He 
was taken to the City Hospital with no immedi- 


ate prospect of getting back to work. The horse 
fortunately was uninjured, but the cab driver 
being unable to pay his board in idleness, begged 
to have the horse sent out to Pine Ridge. We 
considered it a case of need and the horse is now 
enjoying a vacation for the first time for years. 


The number of animals received during 
September by the Animal Rescue League were 
362 dogs of which 87 were placed in homes and 
18 restored to owners; 3,232 cats of which 45 
were placed in homes; 51 horses unfit for work 
were taken from their owners or sales stables 
or from auction rooms and destroyed; 23 horses 
were cared for at Pine Ridge. Home of Rest 
for Horses. We also received 30 birds, prin- 
cipally pigeons and sparrows, that had been 
run over or otherwise injured. 

The number of animals given above includes | 
those received from our different branches or 
receiving stations. There is great need of other 
receiving stations in the vicinity of Boston 
which we will gladly establish when our funds 
are sufficient. The war affects the Animal 
Rescue League as it does everything else. We 
sincerely hope our friends will not forget our 
needs in the midst of all these other calls that 
are being made upon them. 

We urge our members and friends to keep in 
mind the Annual Fair for the benefit of the 
League work which will take place Monday and 
Tuesday, December 3, and 4 in the ballroom of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel. There will be other 
features connected with this Fair of interest, and 
it will be very unfortunate if the many other calls 
that are now made upon everyone prevent any 
of our former friends and helpers from doing 
their utmost to make our Fair a success. Owing 
to the war and the increased price of living we 
have more work than ever to do in the rescue of 
suffering, neglected and starving animals. Please 
give us your help. Articles not perishable in- 
tended for the Fair may be sent to us at any 
time and will be carefully put away for the 
occasion. 

The Annual Convention of the American 
Humane Association which is the federation of 
humane societies throughout the country will be 
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held October 15-18 in Providence, R.I. All who 
are interested in the welfare of animals and 
children are invited to attend this conference. 
The place of the meeting at present writing 
has not been announced. Tuesday, the 16th, 
at this convention will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the work of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief. This society has a branch in 
Boston at the Animal Rescue League offices, 51 
Carver Street, from which information may be 
had regarding the work. Membership fee $1. 
Within the last few weeks our Boston Branch has 
contributed 552 bandages for wounded horses. 


_ The work of helping the soldiers has gone on 
at the Animal Rescue League, and during the 
past month 94 sweaters, 35 scarfs, 44 comfort 
bags, 18 trench caps, and 30 smaller articles have 
been given to individual soldiers in the different 
camps in Massachusetts who were in need of these 
things. Every one who contributes money or 
articles through the Animal Rescue League 
whether it be for the League work, or work for 
the soldiers, or war horses, may be certain that 
not one penny is diverted for any other purpose 
than that which was intended by the giver. 


Letters. 

HicHwoop, Romsey, 

HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
My pear Mrs. Situ: In reply to your letter 
of August 20 I have that letter of the soldier’s 
wife printedin my Army of Kindness column this 
very week copied from your paper. It is very 
real, and it has brought me, through your kind- 
ness, four shillings (one dollar). I am writing to 
that soldier’s wife I helped through the money 
you sent me, to know if she still has her husband’s 
dog. Ifso, I willsend her more dog biscuits. It 
isjustabouttime. Iwillforwardto you the reply. 

I have two other cases of poor soldiers’ wives 
keeping their husbands’ pets and who are being 
helped by your fund for dogs. 

I had a letter yesterday (I wish I had kept it), 
from a lady, a poor teacher of music. She had 
lost her large Russian hound by death, and was 
being urged to take a soldier’s mascot of the 
same breed, who is bereaved by the killing of all 
his friends. She wanted to know if there was 
any fund to help poor ladies to feed such a case 


a good harvest everywhere. 


in war time. I sent the letter on to the 
R.S. P.C. A. ITamthinking of sending her some- 
thing of yours if I find the Society cannot help 
her, as it is a tragic case. We are not short of 
food. It is only sugar that is to be restricted to 
half a pound a head a week. Bread, we choose to 
eat little of to help poorer folks, and of meat there 
is a plenty. We are far from air raids and live 
in peace. But we do sorely feel the loss of our 
men, having only one and a boy. 

I have received notice that your second box 
is in England. But it does not arrive. It will. 
The other is unpacked, and I see several cards on 
the things. I will write to the donors through 
you when I begin to give the articles away. It 
is too early yet. Itisasplendid lot. Smith was 
here in his chair in his mitts and dressing gown! 
He is proud of it. He gets weaker. 

Our weather is fine at last and we are getting 
I am told now that 
nothing with a picture gets through to America 
except from newspaper offices. Look out in the 
Little Animals’ Friend for pictures and stories 
of one of our shelter dogs. 

Thanking you so much, believe me to be 

Yours sincerely, FLORENCE SUCKLING. 


Gypsey. 

We have had several letters about a little 
Maltese terrier we persuaded a poor woman 
with young children to give up to us and placed 
soon afterward in a good home. The latest 
letter about her says: 

‘“Gypsey likes to get up in my lap and be 
rocked, and as there are no children here she 
gets most of the attention. She is very well and 
erows dearer to us every day. She kept coming 
to us about three days in succession holding up 
a hind foot. I looked for splinters and burrs but 
could not see anything. She would walk on the 
foot but she acted as if she wanted us to examine 
it. The third day my father examined her foot 
again and found that a tiny piece of one toe nail 
was growing into the flesh so he had it removed 
and that evidently remedied the trouble but 
since then if I say to her, ‘‘Show me what grand- 
father did to your foot,” she will come over 
beside me and hold up her little foot to be 
looked at. It really seems as if she were human 
in her intelligence.—G. C. W. 
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Helps in Child Training 


Civics and Health — Allen : : ; : 
Play and Recreation for the Open Country — Curtis : ; : 
Vocational and Moral Guidance — Davis : : ; : 
The Normal Child and Primary Education— Gesell . ; : 
Aspects of Child Life and Education— Hall . . : ; 
Nature Study and Life— Hodge . : : ; : : 
Education by Plays and Games — Johnson : A 

Education as Growth: or the Culture of Character — Bsa : : 
Play Life in the First Eight Years— Palmer . : em i 
Gardens and their Meaning — Williams : 3 5 : 


These and many other valuable books are ready for examination at 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston 


Ginn and Company: Publishers 


When You Reflect 


upon the variety of Dog Foods 
on the market and sum up their 
respective claims to being the 
best, do not forget that 
Spratt’s Dog Foods hold 
the premier position among 
them all for genuine wholesome 
nourishment and health and 
strength giving properties. 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes 


and Puppy Biscuits 


a 


They sit up and take notice when fed on Are Something Above The Ordinary 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Write for samples and send stamp 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF for Catalogue on Dog Feeding 
Feet file tease ana SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., Newark, N. J. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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The 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


- Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
rvice. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(Dedierced eraicdmlOte pets uOtesale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. ‘The limited number of ‘‘guests” will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts. Avenue - = LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege-of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5, 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244, 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. 


Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Receiving Station and Crematory 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Administration Building, Kennels, ‘Infirmary, 


for Small Animals. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBury : 
Nort ENp . 
Soutu Enp 
CAMBRIDGE 
STONEHAM 


West Lynn 


Population of cities and towns served 
Animals received in 1916 ‘ 
Animals brought in by visitors . : 
Copies of humane literature distributed 
Visitors received 


39 NortH BENNET STREET 
109 NorRTHAMPTON STREET 


69 RoxBURY STREET 


79 Moore STREET 
.51 MARBLE STREET 
36 STICKNEY STREET 


1,750,000 
46,641 
10,456 
67,500 
30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 


LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS ‘ 


Number of calls made in 1916 : ; : : : ; : : 22,447 
Number of animals collected . : : : : fs ; ; j 35,450 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . ‘ : : : : ; i ; . 80,000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 : 5 : ; k 10,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1916 : : : : 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1916... : : ‘ : ; : 677 
Number of horses given vacations : : ‘ : ; iin es ; 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


